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EDITORIAL 


ITH the present number, BLACKFRIARS enters 
upon its third year of existence. At this 
second milestone in a brief career we may be permitted 
the luxury of a little self-congratulation that we have 
survived these two first most difficult years. Our 
gratitude to those who have given us life is all the 
more fervent when we remember that in these days 
infant mortality among unendowed journals is notori- 
ously high. But besides evoking gratitude, a birth- 
day provides a fitting occasion for reminiscence and 
prophecy: we may weigh up the past and take 
thought for the future. 

The most pertinent questions we have to meet and 
answer are: Why does BLAckFRiaRs exist at all? 
What is its policy? What does it stand for? 

A magazine usually has some purpose, and it serves 
that purpose with a plan which unifies all its efforts. 
The thousands of journals that exist in this country 
all claim to have either what is called an ‘ interest’ or 
a policy. This ‘interest’ will be either general or 
special. Thus the newspapers have a ‘general 
interest,’ because they make their appeal to everyone, 
regardless of whether they be politicians, mill-workers 
or clergymen. 

The journals with a ‘special interest’ make their 
appeal to special groups of persons. Thus we have 
the medical journals that are intended to inform pro- 
fessional medical men on matters interesting to their 
profession, the financial papers that deal with the 
fluctuations of the money markets and are useful to 
those who have the disposal of money which they wish 
to invest at the greatest profit and the smallest risk. 
Every possible interest is provided for by the enter- 
prising folk who control printing presses—literature, 
sport in all its sub-divisions and ramifications, the 
Biackrriars, Vol. III, No. 1. 
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cinema, &c. The latest addition to the long list of 
specialistic magazines is a monthly dedicated to Neo 
Malthusian propaganda and immoral methods of birth 
control. It would seem that every conceivable human 
interest is adequately supplied by the innumerable 
modern journals. 

Those papers that have no special interest are said 
to have a policy, that is to say they are either for or 
against some particular thing or idea, whether it be 
the Coalition Government, Communism or the pre- 
vention of cruelty to performing animals. Every 
journal is meant to be read by some set of persons— 
by doctors, financiers, artists, gardeners or boy-scouts. 
Every journal is striving to uphold or propagate some 
idea or set of ideas. It is said to stand for something, 
to have some very definite reason for existing; and 
the interest, the policy or the aim that is its chief con- 
cern will give it a certain unity of matter and form. 

What does BLAckrriars stand for? What is its 
policy? 

BLACKFRIARS was inaugurated in April, 1920, by 
the Dominican Fathers of the English Province in 
response to a general demand for a review represent- 
ing their traditional teaching in Religion, Philosophy, 
Science and Art, and the application of that teaching 
to current problems and present-day needs. 

The policy of Biackrriars is essentially con- 
structive. In its analysis and criticism of modern 
ideas and methods it has sometimes been destructive, 
but only destructive of destruction. Its primary aim 
is to help in the work of building up the City of God 
on earth, which is the Catholic Church. To an age 
which boasts of being undogmatic—and therefore of 
being vague and indistinct in .its ideas—we would 
attempt to restate in articulate and intelligible lan- 
guage the traditional principles of the Catholic 
Church. Thus Brackrriars has won a hearing not 
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merely from a small and special group, but from a 
very wide circle of readers of very diverse schools of 
thought. 

It has been said that, on account of the diversity 
and miscellaneous character of its articles, BLAcK- 
FRIARS sometimes shows lack of unity of aim. Its 
standard and measure of unity is the Catholic Church : 
its interests will be as diverse and as various as hers. 
The Church has often been compared to the Ark, 
because it is the one means of salvation for all. The 
analogy might be extended further as an explanation 
of the strangeness and variety of the Church’s 
members. BLACKFRIARS appeals to all these members 
and to all who are interested in the Catholic Church, 
and will therefore in its articles and views be as 
strange and as varied as they are. With the Credo 
and Decalogue for foundation and framework we are 
given indefinite scope for useful construction. 

* * * + 

While thanking those who have helped to make 
BLACKFRIARS a success, we would remind readers that 
its success will be still more assured if those interested 
would not content themselves with borrowing and 
handing on the review, but would become active 
supporters and subscribers. 











THE LAST OF THE ARTISTS 


IMOTHY Raeburn was the last of the Artists. 
He lived in a garret in London, the very last 
of the garrets. Both he and the garret seemed to 
exist only by some oversight, in the present almost 
perfect state of things. A lingering echo of those 
now distant times when artists had been content to 
starve to death in such places, just for the mere glory 
of the thing. 

Here he lived entirely alone and unfriended. He 
was a mystery. Nobody knew how he lived, or what 
secret force sustained him in his isolation from the 
world—not even Timothy himself: or by what 
mysterious power he alone had managed to survive 
into the new and happier era. How did he maintain 
this detachment, where one by one the others failed? 

Gradually the little band of Timothy’s fellow- 
artists had dwindled into nothing. The last sur- 
vivors of the Post neo-Primitives, who had struggled 
so valiantly with the banner of reaction, had all 
capitulated in one way or another. For instance, 
during the past five years no fewer than one hundred 
and seventy-four cases of suicide had been announced 
among them. Only a month ago the Trumpet Blast 
had wasted three lines of a column on the death of 
Mr. J. A. Yeeke, the leader of the group and believed 
to be the last of the free-lances, who had last been 
seen reading a copy of this same Trumpet Blast, and 
had immediately done away with himself in a fit of 
sheer boredom. It should prove a salutary lesson, 
said they who read of it, to those perverse spirits who 
refused to compromise with the great forces that were 
sweeping mankind on to the fulfilment of his highest 
destiny on earth. Let the artist abandon his devotion 
to this false and undefined deity, which could do 
nothing but make an outcast, a madman, and finally a 
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suicide of him. Surely this was a fitting and inevit- 
able end to such folly. Who could feel sorry? Let 
him co-operate with his fellow-men. Let him, too, 
come into line with the modern spirit which was 
animating all mankind to pursue in common the only 
practical and sane ideal. Science, commerce, 
business efficiency, the Higher Thought, statesman- 
ship, the Arts all linked in harness together, hastening 
on to the great consummation, the world’s desire, 
which the Spirit of Man had groaned to achieve 
through the ages of superstition, ignorance and bar- 
barity. 

The Art-schools had already been re-established 
firmly and irrevocably as the hand-maidens of Com- 
merce and World-wide Progress. With the exception 
of Timothy, all those artists who had refused suicide 
as the solution to the problem, and had compromised 
in favour of that broader and certainly very much 
easier path, were already at work in hundreds in the 
Art-factories, for which the Art-schools had become a 
most efficient training ground. The editor of the 
Trumpet Blast had himself contributed a glowing 
article dealing with a personal visit to one of these 
Temples of noble human activity. Seated in long 
rows in fine light and airy apartments with walls of 
glazed tiles, without smoking or speaking, the artists 
answered to the thousand different demands which 
Progress made upon their talents. Here they 
breathed that atmosphere of economic security in 
which alone man can put forth his highest endeavour. 
Under the correction of the manager (generally 
Jewish, but none the worse for it, surely), who would 
peer over their shoulders to direct their efforts, they 
catered for those thousand different human appetites, 
which their Master fostered so tenderly, so solicit- 
ously, in the great cause of Humanity. Anything 
from a blacking-tin label to an ‘ Underground ’ poster 
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could be turned out with amazing efficiency. All 
those commodities whose virtues made them so vital 
to the public interest, could be proclaimed by this 
means in the newspapers and on the hoardings at their 
true worth. 

Thus daily the artists earned their almost living- 
wage. Certainly adequate remuneration for labour, 
which necessary as it was, the world had come to 
admit was of a secondary order. Also some privi- 
leged few were still commissioned to execute portraits 
of the great ones and their wives, and by a careful 
avoidance of any trace of coarseness in the sitter, and 
a dexterous manipulation of paint, they could earn 
titles and a respectable income. 

And still Timothy would have none of it. In the 
garret, where the little beacon-flame of his perverse 
soul perpetually flared up and sank almost to extinc- 
tion, he considered the horrid death of Mr. Yeeke. 
He did not feel touched in any way, any more than he 
felt touched by the scrambling of the mice around the 
last of his store of crusts in the very soap-box on 
which he sat. (‘It’s such a simple thing to buy a 
mouse-trap, his aunt had remonstrated with him, on 
the occasion of her first and last visit.) He felt no 
added sense of desolation or loneliness. He had long 
maintained an aloofness from all men, even from 
those who might have helped him. Supposing some- 
one offered him a solution to his life which he couldn’t 
decently refuse, and yet which he didn’t want. It 
would make things so awkward. How could he pos- 
sibly explain his position when he didn’t understand 
it himself? It was these efforts at explanation, to 
himself and others, that tormented him so. As his 
aunt had so justly remarked, ‘ After all, you know, 
even an artist must live!’ And the ghastly truth, 
that all such statements are finally unanswerable, had 
bitten into him like hot iron. So with his mind far 
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The Last of the Artists 


removed from things and people, he lived on fur- 
tively, as if he were continually afraid of someone 
addressing him, to whom he would have no retort 
ready. 

But how did he live? How did he support this 
quite impossible existence? 

No one knew. Not even Timothy... 

The sun had sunk behind the great city, and called 
a temporary halt to the march of Progress, when 
Timothy returned up the creaking stairs from the 
saloon-bar at the corner. He seldom went further 
abroad than that, except perhaps to read a book with- 
out buying it, in the Charing Cross Road. It was the 
last of the saloon-bars, and Timothy had come to feel 
a sort of sympathy with all last things. It was another 
oversight, by which the souls of common men were 
still left shamefully exposed to one of the jollier 
temptations. He entered the tiny room, and taking 
in the dark a sharp blow on the head as usual from 
the cramped and sloping ceiling, he recovered himself 
and, picking up a piece of old sacking from the floor, 
hung it across the window. Then he lit the little 
bit of candle, stuck correctly enough in the neck of 
a bottle. The wind whistling through the broken 
window harried its feeble flame, yet allowed sufficient 
light for him to survey the room. Then the little 
beacon-flame within him soared up and burst into 
sparkles behind his calm grey eyes. For his gaze 
had come to rest upon the wall where his five little 
drawings hung, so arranged as to hide some of the 
gaping holes in the plaster. That little jumble of 
scratches represented his last four years’ work. But 
they were his creations, his own beloved offsprings ! 
Was not that some compensation for all his trials, 
his isolation, his sufferings? Look at that drawing 
on the left. Just look at the man’s arms in it. Those 
lines were a man’s arms, weren’t they? He couldn’t 
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be sure. He had forgotten what the drawing was 
about by this time. But no matter. Regarded as 
mere abstract marks on the surface of the paper, what 
a superb creative turn of the wrist had put those lines 
in! How happy and satisfying they were as part of 
the whole design! 

But then, nobody wanted these things, nobody 
looked at them. Or if they could look at them, 
nobody would understand them, or have an inkling 
of the pangs that they had cost, even though they were 
the work of genius, as Timothy himself suspected. 
He gave itup... 

His eyes roamed on absently till they lit upon the 
corner of the room where he could discern his un- 
washed plate and broken cup. Near by was a great 
smear on the floor where he had trodden on the mar- 
garine, and forgotten to clean it up. ‘I ought to 
clear that mess up,’ he mused resolutely. ‘ Not now, 
though. What about that fellow Yeeke. I must 
think about that unfortunate affair fora moment. . .’ 
The wind continued puffing through the broken pane, 
and the flame from the guttering candle-end, finding 
its life too difficult a thing, suddenly sighed itself into 
oblivion. The room was plunged in blank and hope- 
less darkness. Timothy abandoned himself deliber- 
ately to the burden of his thoughts, and sank down at 
full length on to the scanty bedding on the floor. 
‘The truth is, my position is perilous and uncertain 
in the extreme. The time has come for a drastic 
revision of mv relationship to this curious society 
amidst which I dwell .. .. A shudder ran through 
his feeble frame as his mind dwelt again on the way 
out of the dilemma that Mr. Yeeke had found, and 
the still more impossible way out of the men in the 
Art-factory. ‘ What is it that keeps me standing so 
long at this fork in the road? Why can I find no 
incentive to go down either of these paths? Or 
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The Last of the Artists 


rather, what force holds me back from both of them ? 
Why do I linger on here at all? Not surely to grow 
fat.’ He surveyed the room in imagination, while 
counting his ribs ruefully. ‘So far, Timothy, the 
answer to the riddle of your existence would appear to 
be emphatically in the negative. Yet perhaps after 
all, there is some third way out. Perhaps after all 
there is some final and absolute value to be placed on 
the Artist’s efforts rightly directed.’ Then he thought 
of that lowest of all values which alone survived in the 
era of Progress and Art-factories. ‘ Perhaps after 
all, I am a man of faith. Yet faith in what? I must 
answer that before night comes again. Perhaps the 
little flame that has burnt in me so long and yet so 
fitfully is about to go out... In his pocket his 
fingers were trembling on the little phial he had car- 
ried about so long, that contained Mr. Yeeke’s drastic 
solution to all things. 

At last he fell into a troubled sleep, which con- 
tinued for the greater part of next day, as was his 
wont. When he awoke, a street organ was grinding 
out its familiar tune under the garret window. The 
last of the organs. One that had tortured him many 
times during his exile. Yet sometimes he had won- 
dered whether he would not miss it, when it succumbed 
finally to the march of progress, forcing its owner into 
inevitable co-operation with Things as they must be. 
An arc-lamp in the street below burst into life, and 
flicked a patch of orange light on to the ceiling of the 
garret. Timothy sprang from the floor like a mad- 
man, and hurled the phial through the window down 
on to the organ, where it burst into a score of frag- 
ments, silencing the wretched thing instantly. Some- 
thing had happened. For one wild, mad moment he 
had seen the Truth, and knew that he would live on. 
The Powers that be had pitied him and smiled on 
him. Down through the heavens and the earth and 
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the waters under the earth, across the gloom of those 
dreadful times and into the little garret reverberated 
the thunder of that celestial guffaw. The seed of 
something important had again been sown on earth, 
and strong laughter entered the wasted frame of 
Timothy, a menace to the Devil, but life to him. 

He lived on, and only after sixty-five years more of 
life did he die a perfectly natural death with a good 
priest to hand. 

Denis TPGETMEIER. 





SOME FRENCH BOOKS OF 1921 


He experience of the Great War seems so far to: 
have left little mark on French literature, and the 
reader of current French novels, poetry and drama 
will often find himself wondering what the cause of 
this may be. He will discover in French political 
and social life enough evidence of the fact that 
France in the last seven years passed through a ter- 
rible war and emerged devastated, robbed of hundreds 
of thousands of her sons, but unbroken and proud. 
In literature, however, so the observer will often think 
to himself, all this appears to have changed nothing. 
On the stage, in fiction and poetry, we might be in 
1914, before the shadow of the disaster was to be seen 
or thought of. England, Italy, Germany even, have, 
in their imaginative and intellectual life, ‘reacted’ 
more thoroughly to the war than has France, most 
terribly stricken of them all. 

Without criticising this ‘stationary’ character of 
contemporary French literature or in any way assum- 
ing that it will be permanent, we can readily find a 
reason for it. More than any other of the belligerents 
France lost her young intellectuals in the great 
struggle. The men through whom she speaks to-day, 
in her art and literature, are very often those who 
were accepted classics already in 1914, incapable of 
radical change or departure from the style they have 
made their own. The young writers who should now 
be writing alongside of them, and eventually succeed 
them, are dead. When one thinks of the intellectual 
sacrifice France made, three names spring at once to 
the mind—Charles Péguy, Ernest Psichari and Emile 
Clermont. All three have come once more to the 
notice of the regular reader of French literature dur- 
ing the past year: the first with a re-issue, by the 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, of his Mystere de la 
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Charité de jeanne d’Arc,’ \ong inaccessible, the 
second in a new volume of biography, that by Mlle. 
A. M. Goichon,’ the third in an original work not long 
since added to the collection of ‘ Cahiers’ now appear- 
ing under the editorship of Péguy’s friend Daniel 
Halévy, the ‘ Cahiers verts,’ Le Passage de l’ Aisne.’ 
Le Mystere de la Charité de Jeanne d’Arc first 

appeared in Péguy’s Cahiers de la Quinzaine in 1912. 
In form it is a prose dialogue, first between Jeanne, 
the simple shepherdess, and her friend Hauviette, 
then between Jeanne and a religious named Madame 
Gervaise, in whom she confides. There are long 
passages where this last-named tells the story of our 
Lord, where Jeanne replies or makes her own medita- 
tions on the sufferings of the Saviour and His Mother 
and on the woes of her beloved France. Many pages 
are of extraordinary eloquence, showing Jeanne’s 
doubts and misgivings, the way in which Madame 
Gervaise attempts to reassure her and convince her of 
the reality of her vocation. The climax of the book 
comes in the middle, with the story of the Passion, 
which that great French Catholic, the Comte Albert 
de Mun, was never able to read without tears. The 
fervour as well as the literary atmosphere of the Ages 
of Faith are in this recital : 

Elle pleurait, elle pleurait, elle en etait devenue laide. 

Elle la plus grande Beauté du monde. 

La Rose mystique. 


La Tour d’ivoire. 
Turris eburnea. 


? Mystére de la Charité de Jeanne D’Arc. By Charles Peguy. 
(Nouvelle Revue francaise). 


? Ernest Psichari d’aprés des Documents inédits. By A. M. 
Goichon. (Editions de la Revue des Jeunes). 


*Le Passage de VAisne. By Emile Clermont. (Bernard 
Grasset). 
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Elle avait vieilli d’une éternité. 
Elle avait vieilli de son éternité. 
Qui est la premiére éternité aprés |’éternité de Dieu. 


Elle était devenue la Reine des Sept Douleurs. 


The book about Ernest Psichari, grandson of 
Renan, but fervent Catholic after his return to the 
Faith shortly before the war, is a series of biographical 
pages with some new quotations from writings by him 
throwing particular light on his conversion. The 
following extract will show one of the ways in which 
he approached conviction :— 

Que cette nef elle-méme de Notre Dame soit rasée 4 tout 
jamais si Marie n’est pas vraiment Notre Dame, et notre trés 
véritable Impératrice. Que cette France périsse, que ces vingt 


siécles de chrétienté soient 4 jamais rayés de I’histoire, si cette 
chrétienté est mensonge. 


What was lost to the Church in France by the death 
of Psichari in the first months of the war will be 
better gauged from this book than anywhere else. 
Emile Clermont, unlike Psichari, spent long months 
in the trenches before he fell in action. He was a 
coming novelist in 1914, and what he might have 
become may be seen in an interesting Memoir by his 
sister, published in 1919. The new work to which 
we have referred is an account of the struggle in which 
the French Army forced the passage of the Aisne in 
September, 1914. It is a closely-observed piece of 
military history, written by the order of the Colonel 
of Clermont’s battalion. It is a last monument to a 
man who, had he lived, would have gained glory for 
France in a field other than the field of battle. 

One of the younger French writers who did survive 
the Great War to the gain both .of France and of 
the Church is Henri Ghéon, who told the story of his 


* Emile Clermont, sa Vie, son Oeuvre. By Louise Clermont. 
(Bernard Grasset). 
15 
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conversion at the Front in a book which appeared 
shortly after the Armistice. In more than one recent 
work he has translated his faith into literature, not by 
writing propagandist work, but by the revival, highly 
effective from the point of view of pure literary art, of 
the mediaeval mystery. This he has accomplished in 
two plays, Les trots Miracles de Sainte Cécile and 
Le Pauvre sous [Escalier.* The first is a poetical 
dramatisation of incidents in the life of St. Cecilia, 
her husband and his brother. It has been performed 
by Catholic players in Paris. The second play, which 
is in prose, is based on the story of St. Alexis, who 
left his wife immediately after marriage, to return and 
live and die in her house, an unknown beggar, only 
recognised after his death. Mr. Ghéon’s rendering of 
the familiar story is of a beauty he is not afraid to 
relieve, on appropriate occasions, with touches of 
humour and realism. The Théatre du Vieux Colom- 
bier, of Paris, a repertory theatre whose standard of 
production is well known, gave it a successful per- 
formance last year. 

From the best known French Catholic writer living 
to-day, Paul Claudel, came one new play during 1921. 
This was his Le Pére humilié.* Readers will not 
fully understand it unless they have read its two 
predecessors, the famous L’O¢age and Le Pain dur, 
but there are many scenes where the beauty of lan- 
guage needs no antecedent knowledge for complete 
appreciation. The time of the play is 1869, the place 
Papal Rome, over which the shadow of invasion was, 
shortly to come. The two nephews of the Pope, 
Orso and Orian de Homodarmes, fall in love with 


5’ Le Pauvre sous l’Escalier. By Henri Ghéon. (Nouvelle 
Revue francaise). 


ise) Pére humilié. By Paul Claudel. (Nouvelle Revue fran- 
¢aise). 
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Pensée, a Jewish girl who is blind, but possessed of 
a remarkable clairvoyance. They consult the Pope, 
who at first opposes the marriage of either, for Pensée 
is of free-thinking parents and an enemy of the 
Papacy. Finally, however, he gives his consent to 
Orian. Then Rome is captured and Orian called 
away to the Franco-Prussian War. He is killed, and 
Orso comes back, bringing his head concealed in a 
basket of magnolias. He promises to guard Pensée 
and the child she is about to bear the dead brother. 
With this the strange drama ends. We feel an alle- 
gory must be behind it, and the symbolism which 
seems to hover over it gives it an air of unearthliness. 
There is no one who more than Claudel can carry 
the most modern scene away into timelessness by the 
sheer beauty of his imagery and eloquence, although 
he is not remote from this world all the time. The 
dialogue, in particular, between the Pope and his 
confessor, a Franciscan friar who is able to reduce 
the Pontiff’s pride and defiance to humility and 
resignation, contains a passage which has more than 
a hint at actuality. The friar says :— 

Saint-Pére, le monde devenait trop exigeant, une machine 
trop compliquée. Qui veut s’en occuper, il faut qu’il en soit 
l’esclave. Jamais le fardeau ne fut plus lourd, réjouissez-vous 
parcg qu’il a plu A Dieu de vous en soulager. Vous voila 
comme un pauvre curé réduit 4 son presbytére. Vous voici 
un vrai Franciscain comme nous. Voici le Seraphin d’Assise 
qui 1 obtenu la Pauvreté pour le Pape de Rome. 

What is called the ‘Catholic novel’ in France 
often fails from a deficiency of reality and true psy- 
chology. Paul Bourget’s /z Drame dans le Monde,’ 
for example, which appeared in 1921, is too much a 
work with a moral to be a sincere work of art and 
carry conviction to the imagination. Quite different 
is M_ René Bovlesve’s novel Flise,* the story of a 

7T' Drame dans le Monde. By Paul Bourget. (Plon). 

® Elise. By René Boylesve. (Calmann-Levy). 
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French girl whose parents married her to a man with 
whom she was not really in love, only to see her 
unfaithful to him, and, failing to find happiness, 
commit suicide, There is, of course, a moral in all 
this, but it is never obviously pointed, and the book 
impresses itself on the mind as an impartial, beauti- 
fully-drawn sketch of a typical French family, with 
centuries of traditional Christian and Catholic 
morality behind them, or rather, in their very marrow. 
All the characters live and take up their places natur- 
ally in our minds, whose understanding of the founda- 
tion of the French character will be all the more 
accurate and sympathetic from reading the novel. 
Two other French novels of the past year will make 
an especial appeal to Catholic readers—M. Emile 
Baumann’s Le Fer sur ’ Enclume’ and M. Camille 
Mayran’s L’E preuve du Fils.” The first is the story 
of a man who sinned grievously but found his way 
back to God through suffering, and eventually is 
among the missing at a bombardment of the Darda- 
nelles. ‘II avait médité souvent cette parole insond- 
able: “L’abime appelle l’abime.” La mer, c’est le 
ciel renversé. Il s’y précipita comme dans le sein 
immense de Dieu. Son épreuve temporelle était con- 
sommé; il ne lui restait qu’A s’élancer au coeur du 
mystére et a disparaitre, tel qu’un nuage au fond de la 
nuit.’ The psychology of this novel is as credible and 
as appealing as the style is natural and restrained. 
Camille Mayran’s novel will interest readers for its 
subject. It is a carefully-written study in the training 
and career of a priest, the Abbé Augustin Morlat. 
This account of some French books of 1921 must 
end with mentioning two representative examples of 
work in the categories of lyric poetry and autobio- 


* Le Fer sur l’Enclume. By Emile Baumann. (Perrin). 
1° L’Epreuve. By Camille Mayran. (Plon). 
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Some French Books of 1921 


graphy. For the second we would select De Age 
divin al Age ingrat," in which the well-known French 
Catholic novelist and poet, Francis Jammes, has set 
down his earliest impressions. The religious interest 
is slight, but the picture of the poet’s childhood and 
youth is engaging, and certainly enables us to appre- 
ciate better the charming artist he afterwards became. 
The volume of poetry to which reference is made 1s 
René Salome’s Vers la Maison du Pére,”* a great part 
of which appeared in the Cahiers de la Ouinzaine. In 
a series of admirable poems the poet ‘evokes’ the 
figures of the past, his father, his uncie, the house of 
his childhood, also the recent past, the dead on the 
battlefield, of whom he says :— 

Soyons dignes de ceux qui moururent en guerre 

Sans gloire et simplement, comme on prie 4 l’aurore, 

Et au soir, comme on fait son travail, comme on dort. 

The soul of Péguy is alive in lines like these; the 

spirit of high-minded nationalism and cevotion with 
which Péguy’s name is associated is far from being 
exhausted. In spite of her losses there is a vitality in 
the contemporary literature of France which no one 
can mistake or afford to overlook, and most of the 
works described in this article—selected more par- 
ticularly from the Catholic point of view—are sufh- 
cient proof of the truth of this assertion. 


De l’Age divin 4 l’Age ingrat. By Francis Jammes. 
(Plon). 

12 Vers la Maison du Pére. By René Salomé. (Editions de 
la Revue des Jeunes). 


A. W. G. RANDALL. 
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“HE art of sculpture as formerly practised by the 

peoples of India is, in epitome, an exhibition of 
all that British rule, there, as in England, must inevit- 
ably destroy. This may be for many a matter for 
considerable rejoicing, for, like the Romans in their 
decline, and for that matter, as it seems, throughout 
the whole of their history, the British people, though 
mitigating its appetite for commercial power by a 
sense of justice and fair play, is almost totally blind to 
any absolute value in Beauty. 

Admirable as it may appear to be in many of its 
achievements, a civilisation submitting to the wide- 
spread and predominant use of mechanical contri- 
vances whose sole claim to existence lies in the fact 
that by their means things can be made in greater 
quantity for the same expenditure of time and money 
is a civilisation wilfully denying itself the possession 
of things of Beauty, and destroying i in itself both the 
power to produce such things and the ability to recog- 
nise them when they are produced. 

Those of us who are concerned for the existence 
of Beauty in the world are often accused, by so-called 
practical men of business, of a lack of disinterested- 
ness. It is supposed that we desire Beauty because 
we are artists, and that were we not artists we should 
be as indifferent in the matter as they are. It is 
supposed that as the cocoa-manufacturer wages war 
against the drinking of beer, because he may thus 
hope to increase the sales of his cocoa, and it is not 
to be supposed that he can have any other motive, so 
the artist wages his ‘ forlorn hope’ against commer- 
cialism because thus he may hope to increase the sales 
of works of art. The fact is, however, that we are 
artists because we believe in Beauty, and not that we 
believe in Beauty because we are artists. 
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Indian Sculpture 


What then is this Beauty in which we believe— 
what is its value and, as regards the subject of this 
essay, what is the value of Indian sculpture? Beauty 
is that order in things which we perceive to be in itself 
and at once both right and good. It is perceived by 
intuition, and the knowledge of it is developed by 
contemplation. Right—that is true to the nature of 
things and to its own nature. Good—that is well 
known, well done, according to the purpose of things 
and to its own purpose. Beauty proceeds from Truth 
and Goodness as the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, and as these three are one so 
Truth, Goodness and Beauty are one. 

Let us examine this doctrine by an example. Let 
us consider, for instance, a pair of bellows. What is 
the nature of this thing? What is this thing? It is 
space enclosed by moveable sides such that whatever 
is enclosed within it is expelled through an aperture 
by the pressing together of the sides. Such is the 
nature of bellows. But the materials of which it be 
made have each their own nature. Thus wood has a 
nature different from that of iron, and, therefore, im- 
patient of being worked in a manner out of harmony 
with its nature. So a bellows would not be ‘ right’ if 
it did not expel what was enclosed, and, further, a 
wooden bellows would not be right if the wood were 
treated as though it were iron, and, further still, a 
wooden bellows would not be right if it were out of 
harmony with the nature of man, its user, and with 
his destiny ! 

But a man may know all this about bellows and yet 
fail to make a good bellows because he has not exer- 
cised his will to do so. The knowledge of the nature 
of things must be enforced by the will to act accord- 
ingly. The true is the object of the intelligence, the 
good is the object of the will. 

Now suppose a workman has knowledge of his job 
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and will to put that knowledge into practice (assuming 
that he has the necessary physical skill or tools—these 
things again having their own nature and goodness) 
the product of his labour is inevitably beautiful, and 
that beauty is immediately knowable and desirable. 
But, it may be urged, a man may have a complete 
knowledve of drains and the will to put that know- 
ledge into practice, and yet no one could call a 
drainage system beautiful. Not visibly beautiful no, 
for it is not the nature of drains to be visible. And 
beauty is not always seen by the bodily eye. It is 


absurc., therefore, to say that drains are an ugly sight 
when | are not there to be looked at. But the 
know! of the nature of things, as will be seen by 
the io ‘og, is a very profound business, for it in- 
volves tie knowledge of God and of the nature and 
end of man. ‘The exercise of the will in corres- 
poncdence w ih that knowledge is also a fundamental 
business, ior it involves the hope of God. It is for 
this reason that charity is called greatest, for it is 


charity that makes possible the manifestation in action 
of faith and hope. 

The Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and 
the Son, that is to say, He is the responsible and 
therefore #crsoxal principle of the mutual love of the 
Father and the Son. In God, the Father, the Son, 
and the [ioly Ghost are equal—none is the greatest. 
But in the works of man charity is called the greatest 
because, while man’s knowledge is necessarily imper- 
fect, inasmuch as his nature is limited; and his desire 
is imperfect inasmuch as the object of it is imperfectly 
known, man’s charity is not necessarily imperfect, for 
it is the product of intuition and not of reasoned 
knowlec ve, and is independent of his limitations. 

It may now be seen that when we say: Beauty 
proceeds from Goodness and Truth we are saying 
much more than that Beauty is the product of 
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technical knowledge and physical determination, 
though both these things are necessary to its material 
exhibition. To be sure! It is Love that is needed, 
and first the Love of God. Proximately a work of art 
is simply ‘a thing well made ’—ultimately it is the 
sensible expression of man’s love of God, and in every 
work of man Beauty is its essential perfection. 

But ‘ Beauty ’ is not to be confused with loveliness. 
Beauty is an absolute term, loveliness a relative term. 
The lovely is that which is or represents the lovable. 
The lovely is lovable relatively to our love of it. 
Beauty is absolute and independent of our love. God 
is beautiful whether we love him or do not; but the 
taste of an apple-pie is lovely only if we taste it and 
love the taste. The Madonna of Cimabue is beautiful 
with an Absolute Beauty. The Madonna of Sasso- 
ferato is lovely because it portrays that kind of woman 
who is lovable to those who love that kind of woman, 
and in that kind of attitude which is charming to those 
who are charmed by it. 

Beauty is therefore a thing of religious significance, 
ineffable, independent of fashion or custom, time or 
place, and not to be judged by the material criteria of 
a commercial civilisation, or by the threadbare culture 
of place-hunting governing class. 

Now for the sculpture of India, we may claim at 
once that it is, generally and as opposed to modern 
European sculpture, the work of men who believed 
in the absolute value of Beauty. It is the work of 
men who regarded Beauty not merely as a thing 
ministering to man’s comfort and pleasure, but as a 
thing having a value utterly independent of any 
pleasure it might give to men or of any power it might 
have of making human life endurable. 

It is not to be denied that works of art do in fact 
give pleasure, and do in fact make life endurable—it 
is only to be denied that such giving is primarily the 
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function of the artist. Nor is it to be denied that such 
works as those of the Indian sculptors are pleasing. 
It is only because of their denial of the absolute value 
of Beauty that English people do not as a rule find 
pleasure in them. We have become so accustomed to 
regard the artist merely as a purveyor of the lovable— 
the priest as a moral policeman—the philosopher as a 
sort of ‘ young man’s guide to useful knowledge ’"— 
that we are incapable of viewing justly the work of 
men who regard the artist, the priest and the philo- 
sopher as prophets of God. 

Nor is it only the works of Eastern and of alien 
peoples that we view thus unjustly. We do the same 
injustice to the work of pre-Renaissance and _post- 
Impressionist artists in Europe. We are blind to the 
beauty in the drawings of children—we see nothing 
in them but the quaint and ingenuous. We find no 
value in anything unless we can weigh it in the scales 
of human comfort. Thus we say that an unhappy 
Marriage is no marriage and that an unpleasant 
thought cannot be true. Whereas God is just, as well 
as merciful, and what God has joined cannot be put 
asunder. 

So in this matter of Indian sculpture we say that, 
because few men have more than two arms, therefore 
an idol with ten arms is ugly—forgetting or not know- 
ing that verisimilitude has no necessary connection 
with either Beauty, Goodness or Truth. We say that 
because, from the point of view of marrying, a woman 
with a figure like that of the Venus de Medici is more 
desirable, therefore the wide-hipped, globe-breasted 
images of Pattini are necessarily ugly, bad and false. 
We go to a game of football and blame the players 
for infringing upon the rules of cricket. We apply 
the standards of a mechanical and Godless commer- 
cialism to works which are both man-made and Godly. 
We can, however, claim the virtue of inconsistency, 
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for we have not hitherto to any large extent denied 
the worth of any but imitative music, though the 
modern development of programme music may very 
likely lead us to do so, and we do not as a rule insist 
that all words shall be onomatopoetic. 

But how can we see that in which we do not believe, 
and what would be the good if we could? The con- 
noisseur’s appreciation leads nowhere but to an 
aesthetic snobbery, to the apotheosis of the dealer in 
works of art and to the filling of our museums. Such 
appreciation does nothing to stem the tide of destruc- 
tion—the destruction not merely of things of Beauty: 
that is comparatively unimportant—such appreciation 
does nothing to recreate in the people that attitude of 
mind in which alone Beauty is credible, and to re- 
create in the life of the people those conditions under 
which alone the production of things of Beauty is 
possible. 

However, the appreciation or depreciation of 
Indian sculpture or of any other sculpture or of any 
artistic productions is now a matter of very little im- 
portance, for any attempt to obtain either is in effect 
locking the stable after the departure of the horse. 
All the best sculptures of India are old and most of 
them are broken. Nothing is now being produced 
except more or less insipid copies. Like our own 
firms of ecclesiastical image-makers, the bazaars of 
India are now showing nothing new that is not either 
frankly bad or simply the product of the gradually 
lessening momentum of the traditions of the past. 

The business then of reformers and of revolu- 
tionists is to give up shedding tears over the lost horse 
of mediaeval Europe or of any kind of ancient India 
—the broken cathedral of Rheims is only a material 
and a more than usually obvious symbol of what com- 
mercialism, whether German or British, must inevit- 
ably effect everywhere—and, appraising things at a 
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true or truer value, to build a dyke which shall both 
protect what is permanent and hinder what is 
ephemeral. 

As to what is permanent—that must be re-discovered 
and, as it was Christianity and the Church which was 
ultimately the destroyer of the physical slavery upon 
which the civilisations of antiquity were built, so it 
will be Christianity and the Church which will destroy 
the even worse and more devilish slavery of the mind 
and of the soul upon which are built the commercial 
empires of to-day. And this destruction will be 
effected none the less surely, though the Church is not 
directly or by definition concerned for the existence 
of either Beauty or works of art. 

He who would save his life must lose it, and it is 
not for any material advantage that a dyke must be 
built against commercialism. Poverty, chastity and 
obedience are, for men and women in the world as 
much as for religions, the only permanent foundations 
upon which to build the kingdom which is not of this 
world. Beauty is, even in its most humble aspect, 
not the expression of man’s love for man, but of man’s 
love for God. It is an oblation and, however uncon- 
sciously, as an act of worship that man gives Beauty 
to the work of his hands. 

‘A Kingdom not of this world’ and ‘ Poverty, 
Chastity and Obedience! * These may sound strange 
watchwords for revolutionists. Consider then the 
alternatives: Riches, pleasure and irresponsibility 
and a kingdom not founded in heaven! It is to be 
supposed that even a ‘ practical ’ man of business will 
see that he cannot have it both ways; but though it 
is perhaps of little use appealing to him—he has, at 
present, the bit well between his teeth—an appeal to 
ordinary men and women is a practical proposition. 

Here then we see Indian sculptures. We see them 
to be beautiful—if sometimes to Western eyes un- 
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lovely. We see the civilization which produced them 
long since decayed and replaced by the mechanical 
‘good government’ of an alien and commercial 
people. We see this commercialism not as a thing 
in accordance with the will of God, but as a pestilent 
disease and disgrace, a thing inseparable from the 
servile conditions and spiritual slavery of vast masses 
of human things, and a thing destructive not only of 
freedom, but of every kind of good quality in the 
work of men. 

The industrialization of India is thus seen to be no 
more a wrong done to Indians than industrialism in 
England is a wrong done to the English. It is but 
one of many symbols of a prevailing corruption—a 
corruption which it is beyond human power to cure, 

Eric GILL. 
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URKISH dominance may have been curbed in 
Europe by the Great War—we know that it is 

being allowed to run riot in Asia—but it would be a 
mistake to think that the canker of Islamism has been 
removed. The new kingdom of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes has in its midst approximately one million 
Sons of the Prophet. Their main stronghold is in 
Bosnia, together with Herzegovina, where Moslem 
bigotry and cruelty earned for it a title of which it was 
proud until yesterday: ‘ The Lion that guards Stam- 
bul against the West.’ Yet Bosnia was a Christian 
land five centuries ago, and the story of Bosnian 
heroism in religious fidelity, after the lapse of its 
Christian leaders, has not yet been given to the world, 
The landlords, forebears of the present arrogant and 
tyrannous Begs, became apostates to Islam for the 
sake of their lands and titles. Their Christianity had 
been already undermined at the time of the Turkish 
invasion by the heretical tenets of the Bogumiles, a 
sect that had much in common with the Protestantism 
of later days. English writers are found who excuse 
the Bosnian chieftains for their preference of the 
Sultan’s jurisdiction to that of the Pope. The harsh 
measures meted out to heretics in the Middle Ages 
were here intensified by rivalry between Bosnian chiefs 
who denounced each other to the King of Hungary, 
or the Rulers of Venice and Ragusa, and were per- 
verts or converts as the situation required, now sub- 
mitting to Rome, next day repudiating submission. 
These tactics have been faithfully followed by their 
descendants, who reminded the Sultan on more than 
one occasion that their ancestors were Christians, and 
that they might themselves, if thwarted in their justi- 
fied claims, return to the old faith! This defiant note 
was sounded more especially after the establishment 
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of Serbia as a Christian, quasi-independent State, and 
whenever a small band of Montenegrins gained 
another of their startling triumphs over the Sultan’s 
troops. The Begs profited of every event to make 
sure they got the full price of Christ’s betrayal, but 
certainly, whatever idle threats they may have at times 
uttered, they “ave kept the pact of fanatic devotion 
to Islam. A natural sympathy, founded on pride in 
a common nationality, made them watch the Montene- 
grin struggle at their doors and hold aloof instead of 
abetting the forces of Allah to quell it. They readily 
marched against other Christians of the Peninsula, 
and wrought havoc among the Christians of Asia, but 
when approached by the Serbs of Serbia or Monte- 
negro they replied: ‘We belong to the Prophet and 
will not swerve from him. We can make no alliance 
with non-believers.’ 

The chances for the rebels were still too pro- 
blematical for the wary Begs, many of whom preserve 
in their castles documents dating from Christian times 
to prove their rights as owners. In spite of the hor- 
rible oppression of the Christian population on whom 
the Bosnian Mahommedans battened with a fury un- 
known to the Turks, Christian tradition survived, and 
is at present extant among the renegades. Their 
women-folk believe in the efficacy of Christian em- 
blems and visit Christian shrines where, like the poor 
‘rayah’ who have held the Faith throughout cen- 
turies of suffering, they lay their sick babe on hallowed 
stones and pray for its recovery. Even here the 
‘ravah’ moved aside to make room for the superior 
caste. The word ‘rayah’ literally means one re- 
prieved, one who, having forfeited life, is still per- 
mitted to live by the clemency of the ‘ true believers.’ 
The Reos had power of life and death over their 
Christian vassals, but a Christian who in a quarrel, or 
by accident, or in self-defence, killed a Mussulman was 
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immediately executed. Forty years ago the word of a 
Christian had no value in a Turkish law-court. He 
dared not ornament his dress nor dwelling. He dared 
not ride if a Mussulman was in sight on foot. When 
admitted to the presence of a Beg the ‘ rayah’ first 
fell on his hands and knees and then stated his peti- 
tion. No wonder that the ‘rayah’ was decried by 
thoughtless tourists as mean-looking, furtive, dirty, 
shabby, and altogether a poor specimen of humanity, 
whereas the dignified, commanding, knightly Mahom- 
medan Beg inspired respect and admiration. The 
Bosnian Beg has, indeed, a fine appearance. He is 
noted for his snowy linen and the cleanliness of his 
home. Unlike the demoralised Turks, he does not 
shirk the ablutions enjoined in the Koran by letting 
a few drops of water trickle from wrist to elbow, and 
—for feet-washing—salve his conscience by sprink- 

ling his boots. The Beg performs conscientiously all 
rites. Also he is magnificently attired in crimson 
cloth embroidered with gold; steed, and jewelled 
sword in keeping. When with his mounted suite he 
paced slowly through his Christian villaces no wonder 
the hypnotised slaves looked with awe on the flourish- 
ing seed of apostacy. Silken attire is not out of place 
for a man with countless slaves to weave it for him 
and robe him in it. Stately cohorts, when a Beg rides 
forth, still wind their way through the hills of Bosnia. 
Granted, what is not proved, that the miserable rayahs 
be liars, thieves, slayers when they dare, any Western 
critic should stoop and kiss their feet for the meve 
fact that they even call themselves Christians. 

Whether through atavism—their forefathers were 
serfs at the time of the Turkish onslaught—or through 
prudence or mere cowardice—the rayahs fought for 
their Beg and often served him faithfully against his 

enemies. They were not asked to fight against the 

Montenegrins, their neighbours and brothers. In pur- 
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suance of their inherited policy the Begs accentuated 
race instead of creed as they found it expedient. All 
Bosnians are proud of kinship with the brave, uncon- 
querable people of Montenegro, who held to their 
faith as the Begs had done to their castles, and dwelt 
aloft in their eyries of black, barren stone rather than 
bend to a conqueror. In physique there is little dif- 
ference between the two, although the Montenegrin 
has empty pockets, meagre fare, and a bare home, 
while the Bosnian Mahommedan feeds well, has a full 
purse, and a sumptuous dwelling. Any comparison 
between the Montenegrins and their fellow-Christians 
of Bosnia would be painful and unfair. The moral 
gap that divides freemen from slaves is evident here 
as elsewhere. Nevertheless the Bosnian rayah, trained 
from childhood to grovel before his masters, sons of 
apostates, knew that not far off his Montenegrin 
brother had the peculiarity of never prostrating him- 
self, and that he ‘walked like a Beg!’ Indeed, the 
Montenegrin Serb is not given to saluting, and when 
he greets is careful not to bend his spine. Even in 
the little church he has fought so hard to retain he does 
not, as a rule, kneel, but talks to the Almighty with 
head erect. His weapons have been left outside, to 
be resumed as he leaves, for how could he tell when 
he may be called to use them on ‘ the foes of Christ ’? 
No wonder the Begs, although at times on a friendly 
footing with the Montenegrin chiefs, disliked ‘nter- 
communication lest the rayahs, mere adjuncts of their 
lords, should see Christians treated by these on an 
equal footing, the only one possible in dealing with 
the poorest of Montenegrins. There is no doubt that 
whenever the rayahs became insubordinate, incitement 
could be traced to Montenegro. The call went forth 
half a century ago from the border tribe of Vassoye- 
vitch, harried beyond endurance for tribute by the 
Sultan’s troons :—‘ Every son of a Serbian Mother, 
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Come out for freedom!’ It is said that among the 
volunteers from Bosnia there were Mahommedans as 
well as Christians, but neither came in sufficient 
numbers to affect the course of events. The insurrec- 
tion was successful, but the boundary line was drawn, 
at Austria’s bidding, according to creed. Then the 
Catholic Vassoyevitches refused, even under Aus- 
trian protection, to remain part of Turkey, and an- 
other insurrection shortly afterwards united them 
definitely to Montenegro. A Montenegrin who ap- 
proached a friendly Beg of Bosnia for help in the 
struggle got the following reply, which shows clearly 
the same mentality as that of the men who abyured 
Christ at Kossovo :-— 

‘Ties of brotherhood are strong, but your Prince is 
so poor that his soldiers have to feed themselves. 
Moreover, they get no pay. The Sultan we serve 
keeps our men well-fed, well-clad, and well-paid. 
Why should we starve and fight for you? It is enough 
that we will not march against you; nor does the 
Sultan expect it of us. We remain in his service.’ 

But the Bosnians managed to draw profit for them- 
selves out of the Montenegrin successes. The Begs 
respected the Ruling House of Montenegro, and 
blotted from memory the acts of Danilo, founder of 
the dynastv. Danilo escaped from a Turkish prison 
to rouse his people and confirm the aggressive spirit 
that, to his mind, could alone preserve them from 
a choice between extermination and apostacy. He 
bade them slay at sight any Mahommedan that entered 
the territory of the Black Mountain, and still more 
ruthlessly to slay at home, or elsewhere, wherever 
met, any Christian who had renounced his Faith for 
Mahommedanism. To these fierce methods of sel f-pre- 
servation, methods that Western minds can with diffi- 
culty excuse or palliate, Montenegro owes to-day her 
immunity from the grave troubles existent in the sister 
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lands of Bosnia and Herzogovina corroded by the 
canker of Mahommedanism. One can say with truth 
that it is owing to the attitude of Montenegro, and of 
the more distant little Principality of Serbia, that the 
Christian survivors in Bosnia finally took heart to 
assert their human rights. Austria’s occupation of 
the disturbed provinces after the rising of 1878 was a 
useful transition period for the Moslem element; but 
the proclamation of absolute equality in all things 
between landlord and rayah by the present Govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia is a bitter pill for that body of 
despots. The indignation of the Begs has not yet 
subsided. 

‘We found,’ said the Cabinet Minister, Dr. Velizar 
Jankovic, in a recent speech, ‘ that the lands held by 
the Dual Monarchy contained hundreds of thousands 
of serfs, our brothers, and it was difficult to decide 
which task called to us first: the emancipation of 
these victims of feudalism established by Turkey, 
and tolerated by a great State known as Christian; or 
the relief of our own poor warriors returning ex- 
tenuated or crippled to plundered, desolate homes. 
Well, we gave our first attention to the Bosnian 
peasant, and decreed the agrarian reform that made 
him a freeman, owner, exactly like his Serbian brother, 
of the soil he tills.’ 

The State expenditure in connection with this 
measure of reform was considerable. The incensed 
Begs were not content with compensation for their 
financial loss, but demanded also money equivalent 
for their declined prestige. They are now engaged in 
bartering such political principles as they possess to 
party leaders in the Belgrade Parliament, just as their 
ancestors long ago offered their religion in exchange 
for the favours of the Sultan. Their power is not 
broken; for their vote is courted by all parties in the 
State. Their mosques are studded all over Bosnia 
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and Herzegovina in as absurd proportion to their 
numbers when compared with the Christian majority 
as the Protestant churches in Ireland when the 
Catholics paid tithe for the erection and upkeep of 
these alien temples. 

What will be the ultimate fate of Islamism in 
Bosnia? Will it fade now it is politically severed 
from Constantinople? Needless to say there are 
certain elements at home and abroad who look with 
complacency on this anti-Christian phalanx, and will 
employ it for their own ends. The prospect of a 
return to the Faith of their Fathers—such as it was 
is unthinkable for any but a mercenary motive on the 
part of the Bosnian Mahommedans. 

The Catholics in Bosnia and Herzegovina have a 
glorious record. The survival of the Franciscans of 
Sutyeska is a striking example of God’s protection of 
his faithful servants. The friars obtained from the 
Sultan who subdued the land in 1484 a firman 
guaranteeing that they should not be molested, and 
although this immunity did not last more than a 
century, and at one time the monastery was destroyed 
and its inmates driven for shelter to caves and forests, 
they never ceased to minister to the spiritual wants 
of their flock. As time went on they again crept 
forth, rebuilt their house and extended their activities. 
The Franciscans, assisted at a later date by the 
Jesuits, were the mainstay of Catholicism in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Their recently-deceased Provin- 
cial, Fra Didak Buntic, was a good illustration of the 
type of man that gained the confidence and love of 
his compatriots. This worthy son of St. Francis 
showed his solicitude for religious cult and educa- 
tion by laving the foundations of a splendid church 
and a college on the heights ‘ Siroga Brega’ outside 
Mostar, capital of Herzegovina, while at the same time 
he fostered the economic interests of the people. He 
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taught them the best way of cultivating the tobacco 
plant, and how to improve their old-fashioned methods 
of tilling and harvesting. He was an enthusiastic 
advocate of racial reunion, and went as elected repre- 
sentative to the first parliamentary assembly in Bel- 
grade of the Southern Slavs. At the present moment 
there is an energetic Catholic League, his foundation, 
with headquarters at Zagreb (Agram), whose title, 
‘Napredak ’ (Progress), augurs well for the future of 
Catholicism in the main field of its labours: Bosnia, 
once a stronghold of Mahommedanism. 
E. CuRIstTITcH. 
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THE art of Hawthorne is the most beautiful thing 

that has come out of America. Perhaps its fan- 
tastic quality of imagination, in which beauty kindles 
from word to word as colour will in tapestry or in the 
red glow against the dun background of a Yanina 
embroidery, picked out here and there with fragmen- 
tary touches of gold thread, is due to the fact that his 
sense of beauty was a changeling and had no father 
in American soil. His subject is the Puritan con- 
science, whose fine and rigid quality was reflected in 
a stern law, the first refuge of frigid men who had 
entered a strange continent with all the forces of 
nature arrayed against them. Transplanted into a 
soil unprepared for them, the pioneers, who had re- 
volted from their original home, identified their foes 
without with their foes within, so that nature every- 
where became the enemy, and life itself sinful. To 
have been born at all was the first sin to these Puri- 
tans,—who suffered from the most dreadful of all 
human superstitions, expiated by sacrifice. To them 
repentance meant wearing sackcloth and ashes. But 
there is an old word not open to this confusion, the 
word resipiscence. It means, as repentance should 
be held to mean, change to a better frame of mind. 
This they neglected. The means were confused 
with the end; punishment was enjoyed for its own 
sake, and suffering became a man-eating idol after 
the manner of Moloch. 

What, then, could a sensitive and imaginative 
descendant of these Puritans do but play around the 
border of forbidden things, and seek satisfaction in 
the perpetual secret war between the human spirit 
and the iron fetters which Puritanism placed upon 
it? Since the human spirit was held to be sinful, all 
the forces of life became forces of evil; and we watch 
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in these novels one figure after another in whom the 
spirit was not quenched paying the penalty for its 
virility. The mysterious horror is intensified because 
the victims share the beliefs of their society, and are 
usually the first to approve the judgments passed 
upon them. These judgments, however essential to 
the frame-work of the stories, often seem to us so 
monstrous that we instinctively cry for a rebellious 
soul in whom the evil spell which controls the con- 
science of his neighbours has been broken, but we 
never find him; and the occasional relief which Haw- 
thorne allows to them, as, for instance, in the cry of 
Hester to Arthur Dimmesdale when they meet in the 
forest; ‘ What we did had a consecration of its own. 
We felt it so. We said so to each other. Hast thou for- 
gotten it? —this occasional relief becomes an added 
sin which intensifies the victim’s sense of guilt. 
Yet Hester’s words are more convincing to us than 
Dimmesdale’s repentance for having momentarily 
accepted them, so that we perceive Hawthorne’s 
imagination to have been instinctively right, and the 
judgment which ‘his upbringing accepted, wrong. 
In the familiar case of the young wife married against 
her will to an old and crusty scholar and deserted 
in a strange land where she fell in love with the 
young pastor, and was then exiled with her child from 
the community in whose midst she had to live, we 
should have thought that someone, in that scriptural 
society, would have remembered, if not quoted, the 
famous words to the Magdalene’s accusers; ‘ Let 
him that is without sin among you be the first to cast 
a stone ather.’ Butno. All Hawthorne’s hereditary 
conscience was implacable, except that inner instinct 
of his which enabled him to present, but never without 
misgiving, the forces of human vitality, the cry of the 
heart which in such circumstances is the witness of 
religion against morality. 
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All competent critics agree that Hawthorne’s sym- 
bolic power was alloyed with a tendency to fanciful 
allegory, which, as Mr. Yeats has said of rhetoric, 1s 
the will doing the work of the imagination. The 
scarlet letter is repeated upon the water in the wood, 
in the heavens at night, even on the breast of another 
human being. It is said to be luminous in the dark 
or on the approach of kindred evil. But in The 
Scarlet Letter there is one symbol which is never thus 
out-worn, never allegorized, never explained, and that 
is the most original of Hawthorne’s creations, little 
Pearl, Hester’s daughter. The only father of whom 
she has ever been told is the Prince of the Air; and 
the elfish nature of the quaint child rejoices in the 
mystery of her paternity. She is masterly drawn, and 
what does she symbolise? The secret link between 
Hester and the Reverend Arthur Dimmesdale, Pearl 
is also the only human link between her mother and 
the world. She is the product of the one original and 
sincere impulse that Hester has known. But since 
all original impulses are evil to the Puritan and there- 
fore excluded or repressed, little Pearl assumes an 
elfish character, as life is apt to do when prohibitions 
bar its free development. The vitality that is scouted 
asserts its freedom and mocks its mentors, rejoicing 
perversely in all that isolates it from them, and 
reminding them of the law, which they cherish, but 
from which it is happy to be free. Thus, from the 
first Pearl is fascinated by the scarlet letter on her 
mother’s breast, and refuses to recognise her when she 
has once flung it from her until she has again re- 
placed it there. 

Pearl is profoundly imagined. She is life itself, and 
offers, in mysterious and oblique ways, the perpetual 
criticism of the spirit upon the letter, of humanity upon 
its institutions, of imagination upon reason, of life 
upon law. The same instinct was at work in the crea- 
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tion of Donatello, that Pagan who bore something 
more subtle than any resemblance to the Faun of 
Praxiteles. Unlike Pearl, however, Donatello is 
drawn into the mesh of human society. He becomes 
less natural, more human; we set the loss beside the 
gain and ask ourselves which is the greater. Con- 
templating the result in him, his fellow-victim (for 
Miriam and Donatello cannot be regarded as criminals 
in any but the most restricted sense), inquires : 

‘ Was the crime—in which he and I were wedded—was 
it a biessing, in that strange disguise? Was it a means 
of education, bringing a simple and imperfect nature to 
a point of feeling and intelligence which it could have 
reached under no other discipline? . . . I dare not follow 
you, replied Kenyon, into the deep and unfathomable 
abysses whither you are tending. 

‘ Yet there is pleasure in them. I delight to brood on the 
verge of this great mystery, returned she. The story of 
the fall of man. Is it not repeated in our romance of 
Monte Beni? . . . Sin—which man chose instead of good 

has been so beneficently handled by omniscience and 
omnipotence, that, whereas our Dark Enemy sought to 
destroy us by it, it has really become an instrument most 
effective in the education of intellect and soul.’ 


The Marble Faun, from which this passage is taken, 
was the last novel to be published in Hawthorne’s 
lifetime, and contains there, perhaps, the final philo- 
sophy at which this charming centaur of poet and 
puritan arrived. We say perhaps, for Hawthorne’s art 
should not be intellectualised. A sense of the mystery 
of life is more important, at any rate to the artist, than 
any explanation; but if one must catch the moon in a 
net, and put a bit in the jaws of a meteor, then we 
should say that this was the conclusion which he 
reached. But conclusions with him were so shot with 
imagination, that we can hardly distinguish between 
the materials for his art and his own vision of things. 
The creation is atmosphere; the mood is reverie. The 
Puritan conscience and the sensé of sin were the two 
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forces which most impressed him. Over their reaction 
upon human impulses his imagination brooded. Did 
he show any understanding outside that stern and 
narrow field? 

He did; and in The Marble Faun, to which I must 
chiefly confine myself, we find the unique combina- 
tion of Puritan intelligence and artistic imagination, 
sketched above, presenting us for once with his pic- 
ture of the religious instinct. The background is 
Rome, doubly rich in the ruins of Paganism and the 
Renaissance, through both of which the story winds 
its way with a leisurely, assimilative skill which, I, for 
one, never find distracting. There are but four prin- 
cipal characters, Miriam, with her air of mystery and 
“gloomy wrong,’ Kenyon, the young sculptor, Dona- 
tello, the Italian youth whose pedigree merges into 
mythology more ancient than his family’s famous 
vines, and Hilda, the young American girl, who is 
an exquisite copyist of the old masters. She is evi- 
dently the Puritan ideal of womanhood, a Puritan 
saint, a type previously foreshadowed in the practical 
Phoebe of The House of the Seven Gables. 

Hawthorne’s genius never gave finer proof than in 
his choice of an occupation for Hilda. She could 
never convince us as an artist, being too circumscribed, 
cast in too narrow a mould, too thin in vitality. A 
copyist, on the other hand, in the imagination of most 
men, would have been feeble. But when Hawthorne’s 
imagination touched anything directly it fused it: 
and, just as we believe in the marvellous needlework 
and fantastic designs with which Hester clothed her 
little Pearl, and embroidered the scarlet letter, so we 
believe in Hilda’s copies of old pictures. Her femi- 
nine and receptive imagination so gave itself to the 
pictures which attracted her that the process whereby 
they had been painted was reproduced in her own 
mind; and she, who could create nothing, could be- 
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come for that very reason the brush in the hand of a 
dead master, the instrument of a greater intelligence, 
to which, with the rarest submission, she was ready 
completely to surrender. Turn to the early chapter 
wherein her gifts are described and her limitations 
justified and you will see what genius can make of 
limitation itself. This faculty of hers, so delicately 
portrayed, seems to me symbolical of her character. 
Her pictures were, however perfect, copies. She was 
a copy herself, her sanctity being a reflection of an im- 
perfectly conceived ideal rather than its incarnation. 
For as a saint she woefully fails. Her refusal to take 
the hand of Miriam, her friend, after having been the 
witness of the latter’s desperate remedy against her 
persecutor, is more odious to us than the act from 
which she shrinks. Her sanctity was so fragile as to 
be soiled by any contact with the world! She was 
no friend of publicans and sinners. A hot-house 
plant, we cry, that has no native vitality or resistance; 
a school-slate on which others have scribbled with no 
authentic superscription of her own. The secret of 
which she is the accidental possessor weighs upon her 
as heavily as the crime upon the luckless pair who 
under great provocation and in an agonized moment 
perpetrated it. 

Through all the long summer Hilda is oppressed by 
her burden. The picture galleries where she was 
accustomed to wander increased her torpor; and ‘ for 
the first time in her life, Hilda now grew acquainted 
with that icy demon of weariness, who haunts great 
picture galleries. He is a plausible Mephistopheles, 
and possesses the magic that is the destruction of all 
other magic. He annihilates colour, warmth, and, 
more especially, sentiment and passion at a touch.’ 
It would be difficult to find in any other book an 
equally complete analvsis of the effect of these gal- 
leries upon a lover of pictures when in an unreceptive 
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mood. Hilda grew ‘sadly critical, and condemned 
almost everything that she was wont to admire.’ Her 
spirit became as chill as her feet upon the cold floors, 
and left a ‘further potion of vital warmth’ in every 
room. 

She is then drawn to the different churches, and at 
last to St. Peter’s, and the thirty-eighth and thirty- 
ninth chapters give an astonishingly interesting de- 
scription of the ‘ world’s cathedral,’ of which the very 
temperature is described, and also of Catholicism. - In 
so rich a procession of ideas and of criticism one is at 
a loss to know where to pause and what to quote. 
But there are two sentences which combine to show 
Hawthorne’s appreciation of a religion not his own, 
and the lack of resources which he found in the Puri- 
tan faith. ‘To do it justice,’ he remarks, ‘Catholicism 
is such a miracle of fitness for its own ends, many 
of which might seem to be admirable ones, that it is 
dificult to imagine it a contrivance of mere man.’ 
Hilda went to St. Peter’s not, this time, as an artistic 
pilgrim, but to observe ‘ how closely and comfortingly 
the Popish faith applied itself to all human occasions,’ 
and to reflect that multitudes would find no advantage 
in her own ‘ formless mode of worship.’ The infre- 
quent periods of prayer at the meeting house are con- 
trasted with the perpetual celebration of the Mass at 
one or other of the many altars, and with the attendant 
Saints, once men on earth, ever waiting to receive in- 
dividual petitions. In the Cathedral the passing 
stream of people was perpetually interrupted as one 
or another paused to pray, and their ready access and 
disburdening are contrasted with the pent-up remorse 
of those outside the church. The chapels of the 
Virgin, however, repelled Hilda, because she could 
find only earthly women, perhaps the lover of ™ 
artist, in the pictures, much as she longed for ‘ 
mother in heaven for all motherless girls like herself.’ 
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At last she came to the south transept, with its number 
of confessionals, and exclaims, notwithstanding the 
integrity of her Puritanism, ‘Can the faith in which 
I was born and bred be perfect, if it leaves a weak 
girl like me to wander, desolate, with this great trouble 
crushing me down.’ Passing by the confessionals in 
turn with their inscriptions ‘ Pro Italica Lingua’ and 
the like, she arrived at one announcing the English 
tongue. Obeying an irresistible impulse, Hilda knelt 
and poured out the story of the murder which she had 
witnessed, withholding only the names. At her con- 
clusion the priest stepped out and summoned her to 
stand that he might speak with her face to face. Her 
face, as she obeyed, had ‘ the wonderful beauty which 
we may often observe in those who have recently gone 
through a great struggle and won the peace that lies 
just on the other side. We see it in a new mother’s 
face; we see it in the faces of the dead.’ How beauti- 
ful is Hawthorne’s observation! The whole passage 
is knit so closely that quotation is impossible, and we 
wonder whether to admire most the novelist’s art in 
the occasion for his description of the cathedral, or 
the description itself, or his insight into the human 
soul of this daughter of the Puritans, or his response 
to the appeal of the ordinances of a faith which neither 
he nor his heroine shared. 

When I read and re-read this passage not long ago 
for the first time, because (if the reader will allow the 
confession) I had lately received the present of a torso 
thought to be a Roman copy of the Marble Faun 
Praxiteles, I wondered if the appeal of this passage 
were peculiar to myself or if it were generally recog- 
nised to be masterly. It was therefore delightful to 
find the following in Henry James’ charming book on 
Hawthorne in the Englishmen of Letters Series :— 

‘The purest touch of inspiration is the episode in 
which the poor girl deposits her burden. She has 
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passed the whole lovely summer in Rome, and one 
day, at the end of it, finding herself in St. Peter’s, she 
enters a confessional, strenuous daughter of the Puri- 
tans as she is, and pours out her dark knowledge into 
the bosom of the Church, then comes away with her 
conscience lightened, not a whit less a Puritan than 
before. If the book contained nothing else note- 
worthy but this admirable scene, and the pages de- 
scribing the murder committed by Donatello under 
Miriam’s eye, and the estatic wandering afterwards of 
the guilty couple through “ the blood-stained streets 
of Rome,” it would deserve to rank high among the 
imaginative productions of our day.’ 

It was the inspiration of this episode which led me 
to wonder if the book might not win a new circle of 
readers were this passage detached as an invitation 
to the rest, but I hesitated to disengage it from the 
whole because Hawthorne’s art would be dishonoured 
by any writer who sought more from it than the art 
itself. To burrow there for this or that passage agree- 
able to any group of readers would be like praising a 
waterfall for its power to turn a mill. But it is also 
true to say that, if his art be single, vet his sympathies, 
especially in The Marble Faun, have diverse claims 
upon us. It is so rich in different appeals that our 
desire is, as it were, to number them upon our fingers. 
That is my apology. He is still, I think, too little 
read. 

In Our Old Home, to advert to other neglected 
riches, which describes the impressions left upon him 
by his stay in England, Hawthorne gives, among 
many others, a fascinating description of the dark and 
stuffy coffee-rooms to be found in most of our old 
inns. The description is doubly piquant to an English- 
man because written by a stranger born abroad. He 
also records his criticism of Dr. Johnson: ‘ He 
meddled only with the surface of life and never cared 
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to penetrate further than to ploughshare depth; his 
very sense and sagacity were but a one-eyed clear- 
sightedness. But (he goes on, of Johnson’s teaching) 
it is wholesome food even now. And then how Eng 
lish. The great Exglisk moralist .. Dr. Johnson’s 
morality was as English as a beef-steak.’ That is a 
tonic criticism. It reminds us who are apt to assume 
sometimes regretfully that English morality is final, 
how insular our morals are, how circumscribed, how 
provincial. What Englishman on occasion but, subcon- 
sciously perhaps, has groaned beneath their weight, 
or felt the wearisome divorce between our theory and 
our practice. The load is lifted by the stranger. He 
recalls us to the open air. Again, Hawthorne says in 
the same book, ‘ Success makes an Englishman in- 
tolerable. . . . I shall never love England till she 
sues to us for help, and in the meantime, the fewer 
triumphs she obtains, the better for all parties. An 
Englishman in adversity is a very respectable 
character; he does not lose his dignity, but merely 
comes to a proper conception of himself.’ How rarely 
does the Englishman read books which tell him truths 
like this, and what refreshment a reflective person 
finds in them! Do books on England by our many 
foreign visitors circulate only in their own countries? 
I should be hard put to it to make a list even of 
American volumes. 

The note-books are full of similar good things. 
The many trifles that they contain are said by Henry 
James to have been exercises in description, the 
description of simple things, because it is a great tax 
upon a writer’s skill to make them interesting. This 
is a suggestive criticism, but Hawthorne had a native 
sense of language, a delicate touch peculiarly his 
own. He never learnt to write. From the first almost 
he wrote well, and the Twice Told Tales include the 
reflections of a town pump and the varied sights 
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observed by a tall steeple. It is always a pleasure 
to read his prose. It is less as if we read than listened. 
This gift is such as to condone many defects. No one 
wrote more beautiful openings to books. The stories 
rise as shapely as a vase. But he could hardly ever 
finish them. The form collapses, the story runs astray, 
or loses itself, or peters out. There is, again, a tinge 
of melodrama inseparable perhaps from the border- 
land of good and evil on which he delighted to brood. 
Whether it be this, or merely that the Puritan standard 
of judgment, in which evil was made a dreadful pre- 
occupation, is dead in ourselves, I do not know, but it 
is certain that the mysterious sin which shadows most 
of his characters ceases to be wholly convincing the 
moment its secret is revealed: and we learn to expect 
disappointment at the revelation. Hawthorne could 
suggest everything, and the suggestion was to himself 
more than the reality. Miriam’s secret is the more 
effective for being only half explained, and the ‘ Con- 
clusion’ which he added reluctantly to The Marble 
Faun was concession to the cruder class of reader, for 
whom moreover it is still not explicit enough. This 
postscript seems to emphasize the unsatisfactory solu- 
tion of the story. It does not mend, but marks the 
failure of the ending. 

Whilst the artist in Hawthorne recoiled from matter 
of fact solutions, since he aimed at atmospheric effect, 
there is a general consideration to be remembered. 
Every age makes a bogey of some crime. A hundred 
years ago it was the act for which Beatrice Cenci 
killed her father, of which Byron was accused, and for 
which Shelley’s Laon and Cythna were condemned. 
The superstitious horror of this act had its artistic 
compensation. We now know that such recoils imply 
a morbid fascination. But to-day that superstitious 
horror is gone, and another bugbear has taken its 
place. Yet in regard to that, too, the attitude supposed 
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to be essential in public is not found in private. It 
lingers only in the law-courts and the newspapers as a 
convention; and in both cases the change from super- 
stitious horror to unexcited composure is as healthy as 
that which distinguishes the astronomer from the 
savage at the sight of an eclipse or a thunderstorm. 
But the change deprives us of an artistic effect. Of 
this Hawthorne was himself aware. Hence he 
lingered on the borderland of mystery and defined as 
little as he could, because he was more interested in 
states of mind than in their causes. The fine thing in 
Hawthorne, as Henry James remarked, was his in- 
terest in the deeper psychology; and this explains 
why a book like The Marble Faun appeals not only to 
the critical and to the general reader, but also to the 
consciousness of particular groups. The artist enjoys 
the descriptions and the talk, except where Hawthorn 
remained obtuse to the end, namely his strange mis- 
understanding of the importance of the nude in 
sculpture. In the same pages the Puritan discovers a 
saint; the Catholic an unexpected understanding, in 
a hostile quarter, of the blessings peculiar to the 
Church. Here again the traveller finds a guide-book 
to Rome and the untravelled an unrivalled description 
of Italy. Because of this various appeal, I have ven- 
tured to consider some of the aspects of this novel 
while warning the reader that the artistic imagination 
which fused all these should be his main concern. 
Hawthorne is the one poet who has left us only novels. 


OsBERT BuRDETT. 











AN IRISH PILGRIMAGE 


EVERAL writers in the recent outburst of Dante 
literature dwelt on his debt to Ireland, to the 
legends of St. Fursey and to the literature dealing with 
the most renowned pilgrimage of the western world, 
the Purgatory of St. Patrick in Ireland. I call it 
“the most renowned’ because centuries before the 
birth of the glorious martyr of Canterbury, pilgrims 
visited the lonely isle in Donegal where tradition says 
that St. Patrick spent several periods of penance. 

Legends grew around the holy spot, and the litera- 
ture of Europe teems with references to the Purga- 
tory of St. Patrick with its wonderful cave where 
some penitents saw visions of worlds of sorrow and 
of joy. From nearly every nation in Europe came 
pilgrims : 

‘With footsteps strong and bosom brave 
Looking for that mysterious Cave, 

Where the pitying heavens still show 

How my salvation I may gain 

By bearing in this life the purgatorial pain.’ 

From England came Alfred the Great. From 
Wales came the Knight Owen about the year 1153. 
The wonders seen by him in the cave are recorded in 
the Chronicle of Roger of Wendover. From Italy 
came Guarino da Durazzo and Godelath (1248). The 
Royal Library of Turin holds records of the wonders 
seen and heard by him in the holy spot. From Flan- 
ders came Le Sire de Beaujean in 1305. In _ the 
weird cave he had a vision of souls in hell, some of 
whom he recognised. From Hungary in 1353 came 
George Crissaphan, and his wonderful visions are 
long to narrate. The Austrian Magazine Szazadok 
in 1871 reprinted them in all detail. 

The description given by William Staunton, an 
English monk is very vivid and minute. He visited 
the holy isle in 1406 and by permission of the prior 
entered the cave. He met there St. John of Brid- 
lington and St. Hilda, and under their guidance saw 
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An Irish Pilgrimage 


the stinking pits of hell with fires and punishments 
suited to the sins of the sinners. Interesting too 
is the long narrative of Laurence Rathbold de 
Pasztho, an Austrian noble whose wonders are re- 
corded by James Yonge, Dublin. Yonge’s words 
were reprinted in the Azalecta Bollandiana (t XXVII, 
pp. 43—60). Laurence, amongst other sights in the 
cave, saw the bed of fire prepared for his wicked 
sovereign, King Sigismund. On the Pilgrim’s return 
he sought the King, related his visions and led the 
King to lifelong repentance. 

The most interesting pilgrim of medieval times 
was Chierciate, the papal nuncio who in 1515, the 
very eve of the Reformation, visited the lonely lake 
in Donegal to see the sainted isle and the wondrous 
cave. He tells all about his journey, about the 
various devotions and acts prescribed for ‘ the making 
of the station,’ the very devotions and acts performed 
by pilgrims of to-day, the fast, the vigil, the long 
prayers said by the pilgrims, bareheaded and bare- 
footed round the hard rocky ‘beds.’ ‘ Behind the 
church,’ writes the nuncio, ‘is the Purgatory. The 
door, which is made of iron, is about three cubits from 
the ground. The Purgatory is a grotto made in the 
rock, on the level of the ground. It enters so far that 
twelve persons can stand at their ease in it.’ In it 
were seen the visions. But he was afraid to enter, 
although two members of his company did so. The 
penitential exercises sufficed for the priest pilgrim; 
he needed no sensational sights or visions. But the 
wonderful piety and the lists of pilgrims’ names 
surprised him. He saw amongst the names of his 
compatriots, Guarino da Durrazzo, and concluded it 
was a joke or a forgery. Later he saw an account of 
this pilgrim’s ‘ journey described in an ancient manu- 
script ’ and knew the signature to be genuine. 

About the wonderful visions seen in the cave there 
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may have been exaggeration or fabrication. We have 
nothing to substantiate the existence of those wonders 
save the testimony of scores of pilgrims. Of the 
thousands who, from the sixth century until the 
closing of the cave a century ago, visited the island 
for penance, fast and vigil, but few entered the 
grotto. After the Lutheran revolt, pilgrims recorded 
fewer wonders. And the words of Blessed Edmund 
Campion (1552—1588) sum up and reflect in their 
staid brevity the guarded judgments of his time: 
‘Devout persons have resorted thither for penance, 
and reported at their return strange visions of peace, 
of pain, and of bliss appearing to them.’ 

Yet it is marvellous that the knowledge of this isle 
of penance, this Purgatory of St. Patrick situated in 
lone Donegal, attracted pilgrims who travelled hun- 
dreds of miles from every country in Europe. And* 
it is wonderful that this place of prayer and penance 
should have references in, and form the theme of 
much European literature. Thus The Early South 
England Legendary (No. 87 Early English Text 
Society) gives a long account of this holy island. 
Old Fox, the pseudo-martyrologist, gives it a passing 
sneer. In Old French stands the thirteenth century 
poem of Marie De France, Expurgatorie St. Patriz. 
Old Rabelais and Shakespeare refer to St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory. Juan Parez De Montalven, the poet 
priest of Spain (1602—1638) wrote the once famous 
‘Vida de Purgatorio de S. Patricio’ (1600—1638). 
But Calderon’s Purgatorio de St. Patricio has eclipsed 
Montalvan’s effort. It is one of Calderon’s finest 
compositions, the work of a great poet on a fine 
theme, and has been translated with care and genius 
by the Irish poet, Denis Florence McCarthy. 

Dante certainly read the story of St. Patrick’s Pur- 
gatory before he penned his Divina Comedia. Pil- 
grim tongues and pens had spread its fame, and 
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An Irish Pilgrimage 


Uberti in his Dittamondo had sung of it before 
Dante’s birth. 

What of the holy isle to-day? No cave now exists 
on the tiny rocky island. The buildings, chapels, 
hospices, &c., are modern because Tudor and Puritan 
persecution banished the monks and levelled several 
times their primitive housings. But the stream of 
pilgrims never ceased. Barbarous cruelty, long and 
well planned, never was able to diminish the Gael’s 
love of Patrick and his wondrous spirit of prayer and 
penance. Planter parsons watched and raged and 
wrote against the superstitions and practices of the 
wild Irish Papists. But all in vain. Priests were 
found to risk their lives, and the Cromwellians’ 
efforts at suppression were futile. In 1625 the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin wrote that so great was the throng 
of pilgrims that many had to return without landing 
on the holy spot. In 1632, the Lord Justices 
ordered the buildings to be levelled and the sanctuary 
closed. In 1632 Queen Henrietta begged in vain 
Lord Wentworth to spare the holy spot. In 1680 the 
Privy Council ordered its destruction, and in 1704 an 
Act of Parliament further enforced its ruin. But in 
their unconquerable piety, the children of St. Patrick 
in hundreds sought the shrine, their heritage from 
their Apostle. 

When I was a child scores of pilgrims trudged 
along the road by my father’s farm. They went in 
silence, no one heard or knew their business. On the 
outward or on the homeward journey on summer 
evenings, weary, footsore men rested for the night 
at our homestead. We children saw them, but they 
never spoke to us; we were forbidden to speak to 
those strangers, who conversed with grown up people 
only. Whence they came or whither they went we 
knew not. Their silence was a remnant of the days 
of stealth when papists were suspects and pilgrims 
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were felons in the & es of our alien rulers. During 
the past thirty years, pilgrims travel by train. Their 
numbers are so great that Irish railway companies 
issue special rate tickets to Pettigo, the village near 
the island, from 1st of June to 14th August. Last 
year twenty-five thousand pilgrims pertormed the 
penance of the three days station, the night vigil in 
the church before the Blessed Sacrament, the fasts 
on bread and water, the painful walks in bare feet 
around the stony beds. What a motley crowd! How 
the Catholic Church charms and blends and makes us 
humble and makes us feel that we are all, everyone 
of us, equally and truly children of God’s great 
family. There in the pilgrim throng are the farmer, 
the carpenter, the labourer’s wife, the shop assistant, 
the priest, the lawyer, the school-master, the school- 
mistress, the judge of the high court, doctor, dozens 
of University men and women, the postman, the smith, 
the city merchant, the puny giri, the tender lady, the 
grandsire—all children of one family, earnest about 
salvation, salvation through prayer and penance. 
And all are happy. The beautifully clean hospices 
soothe the hungry and sore-footed bodies; whilst the 
simple earnest exercises of the station comfort the 
souls. 

What the ‘ retreat movement’ is trying to do for 
Catholic England, has long been done for Ireland by 
her national pilgrimage. Every year its numbers 
increase, and its clients come from all classes and 
climes; France, America, England and Spain sent 
pilgrims for the past decade. Some pilgrims have 
read medieval works and seek wondrous sights and 
sounds. ‘No longer visions of the other world, no 
longer revelations, but prayer and austerities under 
the patronage of the nation’s Apostle. This is all 
that is left of the practices of the ancient pilgrimage ’ 
(Pere Delahaye, S. J. Bollandist, Avalecta Bolland- 
iana, XXXII). E. J. Quictey, P.P. 
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Too low am I to go with palms 
Before Him in the street, 
Too low to be the ass’s colt 
That bears my King most sweet: 
Gop make me as the least of palms 
Beneath the ass’s feet. 
Sr. M. Benvenuta, O.P. 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES 


Her eyes are clearer far 
Than the first evening star 
Deeper than deep pools are, 

Or than the sea, 
Than notes that softly fall 
Her speech more musical 

. Like some sweet madrigal 

Soft sung, is she. 

V. DayRELL. 


PIUS XI 


He lov’d the mountains, on whose brow serene 
Reflection of that primal glory stay’d 

When Adam walked with God in Eden’s glade, 
Ere man or nature knew of curse or teen; 

He lov’d the mountains’ majesty serene. 


He lov’d the garner’d wisdom of the past, 
The harvest of the nations and the times, 
Where saint with poet, seer with artist chimes. 
O’er one and all his winnowing gaze he cast, 
One garner’d store of wisdom at the last. 


He lov’d mankind; with charity on fire 
He gave his flock a watchful shepherd’s care, 
In many things found faithful manywhere, 
And now the Master bids him go up higher, 
And kindle wider yet His sacred fire. 
H. E. G. Rope. 


17th February, 1922. 
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THE QUESTION 


‘ Lord, do I weary Thee with my poor prayers? 


How uninspired my words, unfired by zeal for Thee . 
Here no pure flame, but wandering thoughts and vain, 


And empty phrases meaningless to me. 


My weak endeavour fails. If I could only pierce 
The void and distance that between us lies 
Impassable! If I could feel the fierce 

Devotion of the Saints . . . ah, then my cries, 
My poor weak words, at last might worthily 
Deliver thanks and praise from me to Thee. 


My prayers. . 

Ah patient Lord, alas! they are 
So timid and unsure: they could not wing 
Their way among the cold and myriad stars, 
. . » How otherwise? For what do they but bring 
The unpersistent wishes of a selfish heart? 


Ah, poor bewildered prayers . . . like doves set free 
In a strange land to wing their passage home, 

So do my prayers make wavering flight to Thee. 

. . - Immeasurable distance stretches far 

Through Night and Space from star to turning star, 
And the frail wings grow weary and they fall 


Down through the Night . . . past where the planets swim, 


Down through the Blackness, shrouding, stifling all. 
. . . And it is well. 

For what, O Lord, am I? 
Meanest of creatures and the sinfullest .. . 
Most helpless and most hopeless underneath the sky 
Immeasurably small. 

Yet here I rest 
Unworthy and unwanted. . . . Speak, and I will die 
And pass from out Thy Presence and Thy Memory 
To where the lost souls cry eternally.’ 


VIVIENNE DayRELL. 


August, 1921. 
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THE ANSWER 


‘Lo, I am thine and thou art wholly Mine, 

Thou hast My love and all My power can do, 

Thou art My heir . . . I sealed with blood the sign. . 
In life or death, what stands between us two? 


So shall I take thy hand and thou My heart shall find 
All others seem like dreams before the Dawn, 
Fading in silence, but thy prayers shall bind 
These loved more closely . . . for they shall be drawn 
By thee to Me, through heart and soul and mind. 

And thou hast given Me thy heart . . . and I 
What have I given thee? . . . My love, My all, 
The earth, the sea, and the imperial sky, 
Life, and the ear to know and hear My call... 
Fear not, be reassured and comforted. 

Love Me still more. See, ask and I will give 
Love, and the flame that makes the soul to live, 
All temporal things thou needest . . . work to do 
For Me and Mine, rest, and a friend for thee, 
(Only in these, My child, forget not Me) 

Shall aught in Life or Death divide us two?’ 

VIVIENNE DAYRELL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir, 
May I be permitted to correct a number of inaccuracies that 


occur in Fr. Jarrett’s article in your March issue? He states 
that a part of my novel The Loom of Youth was written while 
I was still at school. This is not so. I left school in July, 
1915, to join the army, and wrote The Loom of Youth between 
January and March, 1916. He also states that after its publi- 
cation, ‘The Morning Post opened its select columns to the 
perennial controversy of the Public School system... The 
Nation applauded, the Spectator deplored.’ None of this is 
true. There was no correspondence in The Morning Post. 
The book was reviewed in a very friendly manner in the Spec- 
tator, while the Nation was on the whole unsympathetic, 
though at a later date Mr. Massingham himself wrote kindly 
of the book. 

At an earlier point in his article Fr. Jarrett writes of The 
Hill, The Harrovians and The Bending of a Twig as ‘ the three 
finest (school stories) of that older school of Romanticism, 
throwing its touching veil of fights, friendship and laughter 
over the hardened formalities and dreary littlenesses of normal 
school-life.’ Such a description is applicable to The Hill; but 
to neither of the other books. The Bending of a Twig is a 
skit on The Hill and makes fun of The Hill throughout, while 
The Harrovians is the purest realism, the finest realistic school 
novel. 

Incidentally I may remark that the title of my book is The 
Loom of Youth and not Loom of Youth, and of Mr. Coke’s 
The Bending of a Twig and not The Bending of the Twig. 


ALEC WAUGH. 

















REVIEWS 


TREASURY OF INDULGENCES. By M. P. Donelan. (B. Herder. 
1s. 6d.) 


The explanation given, in this small but important book, of 
the nature of Indulgences is excellent. The conditions required 
for gaining Indulgences by the new legislation of the Codex 
Juris will come as a pleasant surprise to many of the faithful. 
This little Treasury is invaluable, and should be in every 
Catholic home. 

There are a few inaccuracies and omissions, e.g. (1) ‘A 
Rosary | may be re-strung . . . without forfeit of the Indul- 
gences’ (p. 27). No reference is given for this assertion, and 
if we refer to the reply of S.C.1., 1oth Jan., 1839, it would 
seem to be incorrect. (2) In order to gain the Rosary Indul- 
gences, ‘ it is requisite that at least a third part of the Rosary 
be recited without any considerable interruption ’ (p. 91). Since 
8th July, 1908, the faithful are allowed to separate the decades 
at will, provided that the five decades are all said on one and 
the same day (Procter, The Rosary Confraternity, C.T.S., 
1916, p. 78, No. 4). (3) On page 93 there are two serious 
omissions: first the Indulgences attached to the Rosary Con- 
fraternity, the most extensive in the Church, are not so much 
as mentioned ; and secondly, no mention is made of the Toties 
Quoties Indulgence on Rosary Sunday in Dominican and Con- 
fraternity Churches, nor of similar Indulgences in Servite, 
Augustinian and Carmelite churches. 

These slight additions and corrections in a second edition 
will add to the value of this useful Treasury of Indulgences. 

R.P.D. 


Tue Popes 1n THE Divina CommepiA OF Dante. By L. C. 
Casartelli, Bishop of Salford. (London: Sands, 1921. 
3s. 6d.) 


Many among Dante readers, and even among Dante 
students, are apt to overlook the abiding interest of certain 
aspects of his work, and to miss the light he throws on ques- 
tions the same in his day as in ours. They narrow down their 
appreciation to some more simply appealing, more obviously 
poetical passages and episodes. But nearly all of Dante palpi- 
tates with life, nearly all is actual in the true sense defined 
by a recent French writer, of what transcends time by its 
changelessness. 

So much the centenary celebrations have brought home to 
us. Dr. Casartelli’s contribution deals simply and very effec- 
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tively with one of these actual problems, Dante’s attitude to 
the Papacy. His position really only needs to be stated, but 
it does not need to be stated, in order to reassure those who 
have any doubt of his perfect Catholic loyalty, and to refute 
the numerous writers who have represented him as a precursor 
of the Reformation. 

Two principles ever present to Dante are made perfectly 
clear: first ‘ the distinction to be drawn between office and the 
individual occupant of the office’; and then ‘ the fact that all 
office and honour in this life, ecclesiastical as well as civil, 
cease with death, and in the next world the soul goes to meet 
its doom and punishment or reward in its naked human 
individuality.’ But in applying these principles Dante is some- 
times in ignorance of facts, and accepts in all sincerity the 
versions of them current in his day. And still more often he 
is biassed by his own passionate temperament. He was 
passionately conscious of the holy function of the Church and 
of Christ’s Vicar on earth. Hence he kneels in reverence 
before a pope whom he finds doing penance in Purgatory. 
Hence he compares Boniface VIII at Anagni to Christ on the 
cross. But he is passionately indignant when he sees, or 
thinks he sees, a pope unworthy of his high office; and his 
view of the popes of his own age is distorted by violent political 
passion and the heat of practical contention. Hence his unjust 
or exaggerated invective against the same Boniface VIII and 
the French popes. Again Dante was a man of passionate 
energy; hence his stigma on St. Celestine V, if it was indeed 
he who made the gran rifiuto. And it must not be forgotten 
that Dante speaks in praise of sanctity on the papal throne 
whenever he recognises it. Of twenty-one popes enumerated 
by Dr. Casartelli, only seven at most are singled out for con- 
demnation. Two others are in Purgatory, and one of these 
is treated, as has been said, with extreme reverence. 

In a short compass this book not only clears up principles 
and rectifies errors, but brings together much useful historical 
information. It is thus a really valuable addition to the num- 
ber of books written in English to make Dante more widely 
accessible. 


M.R. 


Sincinc Beaps: Woodcuts and Verses. By Dom Theodore 
Baily, O.S..B., Monk of Caldey. (London: Heath Cran- 
ton.) 


We have read all the verses in this book and we have looked 
at the pictures, and at the end we are unable to understand 
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Reviews 


how this book can be regarded as a legitimate product of 
Benedictine monachism. It pretends to be well printed. It is 
not, though the typography is the least objectionable thing in 
it. Its verses, with one or two exceptions, have that melan- 
choly and formlessness which was made popular by the backers 
of Rabindrash Tagore. They are neither contemplative nor 
apostolic—they are merely moping. Its pictures are mere seek- 
ing after effect. There is no firmness of design or execution. 
There is not even anatomical exactitude—last refuge of the 
inept. They are a horrid offspring of the art school and that 
cult of the Japanesque which should be, by now, a thing of 
the past. 

Upon the other hand there are thoughts and phrases scattered 
through the verses, which might have been worked upon to 
make fine poems, and there are analogous things in the wood- 
cuts which, with patience and a determined eschewing of all 
that modern art schools teach, might have been worked upon 
to make fine pictures, but like so many others Father Baily is 
more the ‘ artist’ than the workman. He will not be a maker 
of things, he is contented with his sketch book notes—his half- 
formed fancies. Has the atmosphere of Caldey, only part de- 
Anglicised, made a High Churchman of him that he should 
thus meander among formless things and be so heedless of the 
hard rock? 

E.G. 


A History oF Sinat. By Lina Eckenstein. (S.P.C.K., 1921. 
8s. 6d. net.) 


The first-hand acquaintance with the country which is given 
as one of Miss Eckenstein’s qualifications for writing the his- 
tory of the peninsula of Sinai has had unfortunate results. 
She has been led, apparently by the fact that she herself stayed 
for some time at that particular spot, to identify, in the face 
of all probability, Serabit with the Mountain of the Law, and 
to reject the really strong claims of Jebel Mis4, the traditional 
site. She suggests that by Moses’ striking the rock and pro- 
ducing water in Exodus xvii. 7 and Numbers xx. 13 nothing 
more is meant than digging through the soil to the rock be- 
neath and thus reaching water. ‘A technical term for water- 
finding seems to be meant . . . The practice is still resorted 
to by the Bedawyn, who are adepts at striking water when they 
are on the march’ (p. 120). But to this first-hand acquaint- 
ance we are most indebted for the following (p. 67): ‘ This 
[she is speaking of the sanctuary of Serabit] would be the 
backside of the desert from which Moses approached the moun- 
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tain. The angel or messenger of God who spoke to Moses 
did so from a Burning Bush inside the limit of the holy ground 
(Exod. iii. 5). Perhaps he was set there as a guardian to the 
place. During our stay in Sinai the guards who were ap- 
pointed to watch over our encampment near Serabit, settled 
near some bushes to which they added brushwog?, so as to 
form a circular shelter, with an opening on one side, and in 
this they spent their time, mostly sitting around a small fire. 
The appearance of the shelter from outside was that of a burn- 
ing bush (Fig. 14).’ The figure referred to is a photograph of 
several Bedawyn squatting on the ground amidst brushwood. 

There are numerous indications that the author’s first-hand 
acquaintance does not extend to the elements of Hebrew and 
other Semitic languages, though this does not prevent her from 
discoursing on matters which in most people require some con- 
siderable acquaintance with those tongues. On the other hand, 
one cannot but admire the extremely wide reading of which 
the second part of the book, the history of Sinai in Christian 
times, gives evidence. But here again, though details of great 
interest are sometimes given, the book tends to become a mere 
catalogue of names. 

L.W. 








